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do what a healthy public sentiment approves. This does not, how- 
ever, blind him to the fact that evil-minded men and evil methods find 
in the railway an unusually serviceable instrument which it is the duty 
of the law and the administrators of the law to control in the interests 
of the public. 

Professor Johnson's book is well adapted to introduce the student 
or reader into the problems of railway transportation and to guide him 
in the prosecution of his studies beyond the elementary stage. 

B. H. Meyer. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Railway Legislation in the United States. By Balthasar H. 
Meyer. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — 329 pp. 

Professor Meyer has here collected a number of studies made at 
various times in the history of railway legislation, some of which have 
appeared in the Political Science Quarterly, some in the reports 
of the Industrial Commission. These studies include the analysis of 
railway charters early and late; constitutional provisions of the differ- 
ent states that have reference to railways; state legislation establishing 
general laws for railway organization and management; statutory pro- 
visions of successive legislatures, including the control of transporta- 
tion agencies through the medium of commissions; a summary of the 
leading principles enunciated in the decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; the decisions of the Supreme Court interpreting 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and an exposition of the Cullom Bill for 
the amendment of that law. An appendix contains the special charter 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the charter of the Southern Rail- 
way under general law, the Massachusetts Commission Law, the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, and the Elkins Act. 

The merit of the book lies in the fact that this is the only complete 
summary of railway legislation in convenient reference form. It con- 
tains no new proposal for the solution of existing problems, and makes 
no pretense at originality. Aside from the impractical suggestion of 
advisory councils composed of carriers and shippers, the author's pro- 
posals are confined to a discussion of the clauses of the Cullom Bill as 
representing the lines along which the problem should be worked out. 
These include suggestions which have in part at least been admitted 
by shippers, carriers and students of the question to be imperatively 
demanded. The author recognizes the absolute impotence of the com- 
mission under its existing powers and lends his support to the attempt 
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to clothe it with the rate-making power, in perfect confidence that 
" substantial justice will be done ... to an extent hitherto unknown " 
— a proposition that is at least questionable. He supports the commis- 
sion in its evident wish to undertake the herculean task of elaborating 
a single classification for the entire country; advocates the supervision 
of railway accounting by giving the commission access to the books of 
railways; approves the plan in the Cullom Bill for expediting cases in 
the courts, which provides that the testimony submitted by the com- 
mission shall constitute the record upon which the case shall be heard, 
and supports the demand now so general that pooling shall be legal- 
ized under authority of the commission. Students of the railway prob- 
lem are under deep obligation to Professor Meyer for the results of 
what must have been a wearisome task, the success of which lies in 
the painstaking thoroughness with which it has been accomplished. 

Frank Haigh Dixon. 
Dartmouth College. 



The Rise and Progress o\ the Standard Oil Company. By Gil- 
bert Holland Montague. New York and London, Harper and 
Brothers, 1903. — 143 pp. 

In bis study of the Standard Oil Company, first published in the 
Quarterly Journal 0} Economics (February, 1902; February, 1903), 
Mr. Montague approaches the subject from the point of view of rail- 
way " economics." The period 1870-1880 was one of intense compe- 
tition among railways; and the discriminating rates, of which shippers 
possessing strategic advantages were able to avail themselves, served 
as a basis for the future prosperity of many industrial enterprises, 
among them the Standard Oil Company. What Mr. Montague at- 
tempts to do is to show why the railroads singled out the Standard Oil 
Company as the recipient of such favors as probably no other enter- 
prise has ever enjoyed. 

In 1870, before the Standard Oil Company had secured any special 
favors from the railroads, it was a thriving enterprise, producing about 
four per cent of the refined oil of the country. So far as concerns size 
of plant or efficiency of equipment, it cannot be said to have been 
notably in advance of some of its competitors. Seven years later it 
controlled ninety-five per cent of the total output of refined oil. The 
cause of this extraordinary development is well known: discrimina- 
tions in freight rates, enabling the Standard Oil Company to ruin its 
competitors one by one, or to force them to sell at its own price. Mr. 



